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a shortening of the dress, the classic style, with its long gown, hanging
sleeves, and toga-like mantle, surrendering its influence to a gown dis-
playing fewer draperies and graceful folds, and a doublet. The
transformation was slow, but it signalled the knell of the antique style
and the dawn of the modern.
ORNAMENTED   WITH   PLEATS
The doublet was a short jacket reaching below the waist, around
which was fastened a girdle. The lower part of the jacket was
ornamented with pleats; the sleeves, their fullness reaching to the wrist,
were slashed to their full length, so that the white under-sleeve of the
shirt could be displayed. Extra breadth or fullness was obtained by
padding the shoulders. Sometimes the doublet was ornamented by
being slashed or laced across the front; at others it was open to display a
stomacher, in distinctly feminine taste, which was frequently beautifully
embroidered and adorned with jewels. The material of the stomacher
was generally the same as that used for the doublet, though occasionally
it was made of linen.
Long hose were still favoured, and were fastened to the doublet by
points or latchets. Pointed shoes remained the vogue, the points of
the nobility being as much as two feet in length. These had to be
looped up and secured at the knees. The reign of this exaggerated
type of footwear was, however, fast drawing to a close, and it was not
long before it gave place to the duckbill, a shoe that was almost as
ludicrously broad as its predecessor had been long. Other styles fol-
lowed; in fact, during this period there was a greater variety of footwear
than ever before.
BOOTS   SHORT   AND   LONG
Henry V (1413-1422) favoured a short boot in keeping with his
military outfit, while his successor Henry VI (1422-1461) saw the intro-
duction of a high boot, which reached to about the middle of the thigh
and was turned over at the top. Both short and long boots were made
of leather, the extended legs of the latter being of a softer and more
pliable skin than the part which enclosed the feet.
Meanwhile, women, apart from their head-dresses, were not
radically altering their own fashions, the noticeable modifications being
confined to details such as the changing of the waistline and the
lengthening of the train. As in modern times, the shape of the neck
was always a matter demanding attention; the prevailing fashion
was to cut it on the square. The sleeves displayed no set style, but were
of varying length, with a leaning towards the trailing jagged-edged
style, which had for long been greatly favoured.
There was a movement towards a closer-fitting gown, showing
tomfething of the outline of the bust, and many women displayed a
preference for the two-piece mode of spencer, or bodice, and gown,
tfcte two being of contrasting colours, with the dividing line, to which